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Fun Week by Week. 
By THE PARTY ON THE Sport. 


Wednesday.—Got up early (always getting up early just now— 
bad habit—must be careful not to carry it into the New Year), and 
made a way to the Agricultural Hall—Butchers’ Day, you know. 
Ha! a! 


BERLOOD ! 


Awake! Arise! and rub your eyes, 
And take your morning splash, 
Assume your hose and other clothes, 
And count your ready cash, 
By hansom fleet to Upper Street 
Away without delay ; 
And don’t forget your knife to whet-—— 
Ha! Ha! ’Tis Butchers’ Day. 


Dear, dear, such a revel of raw food! And, while in the vein, I 
turned into the London and Suburban Poultry Society Show at 
Kennington. Raw poultry, but alive and with the feathers on— 
with all the feathers on, I may say, for these were the very 
aristocrats of fowldom. Striking and interesting show. Saw the 
Sirdar off for the Soudan from Victoria--can put him on one side 
now for awhile—and helped the Duchess of Albany to open the 
Church Army Bazaar. Also helped to opena Lych Gate and Memorial 
Window to Sir Frank Lockwood at Cloughton, and saw the crysan- 
themums at the Aquarium. Dined with Mr. J. W. Swan and the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, attended the School Board “ At 
Home” at the Michael Farraday, Walworth, and got among a lot of 
wonderful photographs of birds and things at the Memorial Hall. 
Dreamt about them all night. 


Thursday.—Took Mr. Chamberlain down to Wakefield, and let 
him talk. Opened a Borough Polytechnic Extension—five new 
workshops and a gymnasium. Dined with Charles Wyndham and 
the Actors’ Benevolent at Whitehall Rooms, and graced the Article 
Club meeting at the Trocadero with my presence. 


Friday.—Took the Gordon Highlanders into Edinburgh, brought 
McIver in for Kirkdale, and sent the Curzons off with a farewell 
dinner at the Cecil. 

Saturday.—Ran over to Paris and helped the Spaniards to 


finally sign the Peace treaty. That's all over; I breathe again— 
was afraid there would be a row before they’d finished. 


PEACE AND PIECES. 


In spite of “ strained relations ”’ 
’'Twixt parties loath to bend, 
The Peace Negotiations 
Have reached a peaceful end. 


unless accompanied by 








RBditor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in 
a stamped and addressed envelope 


And now the conflict ceases, 
The party will be rash 

Who don’t * pick up the pieces "— 
That’s fragments or hard cash. 


Took the Duke and Duchess of York to Windsor, and got Sir Henry 
Irving off comfortably to Bournemouth. Dined with the new 
Vagabonds at the Hotel Cecil, and then went and helped Mrs. 
Langtry “ dedicate’’ the new Grand Theatre at Luton to a private 
party. Accepted my share of the dedication, and came home at 
peace with all men. 


Monday.—Took the Duke of Cambridge carefully down to 
Kingston, and helped him to open the Victoria (Diamond Jubilee) 
Hospital down there. Then took the Prince and Princess and the 
Empress Frederick from Sandringham to Windsor. Dined with 
the Duke of Cambridge and the Infant Orphan Asylum at the 
Whitehall Rooms ; then went round to St. James’s Hall, and gave 
an enthusiastic farewell to Paderewski tem.), his last recital of 
the season. Finished up at the conversazione of the Northampton 
Institute at Clerkenwell. 


Tuesday.—Saw Sir J. Hay off to Barbadoes from Southampton 
first thing. (Up early again!—must really be careful; shalkget a 
reputation for early rising!) Went and had a look at the pigeons 
at the Aquarium. Down to Reading to assist the Princess Beatrice 
open a bazaar and across to Brixton to help the Princess “hristian 
lay a foundation stone. Passed the afternoon among the Olympian 
freaks at the Barnum and Bailey Show. Have heard a good deal 
about the Liberal Leadership during the last few days, and now Sir 
Vernon has written a letter which some say means resignation and 
some say means nothing of the sort. Some people, too—mainly 
newspaper people and professional politicians, I notice—seem to 
think it matters. The general public seems, however, to take its 
meals ‘quite regularly,” and sleep fairly well ‘‘o’ nights.” Well, 
well, there are always a lot of Signor Benedictas’ about who “‘ will 
be talking ’’—seems almost a pity “‘ nobody marks them!” 


RESIGNATION. 


Sir William Harcourt, Bart., 
Though with some ambiguity, 
Declines a continuity 

Of Leadership assailed ; 

He hasn’t got the heart 
To put in special pleadership, 
Or “run” for wit leadership— 

And so that light has failed ! 


Dined with the T.A.P.S. at the Holborn, And now 


I Wisu You A Merry CurisTmas. 
Tue Sporren. 


— a 


No contributions can be returned 
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A Bit of Luck. 


195 





Jinker.—‘*My uncle’s will has just 
been read, and he has left me five 
thousand. I do feel jolly and good- 
natured.” i 

Wagg.—* It’slike reversing the season- 


able saying: ‘Good will on earth, and 
‘ pieces’ to man.’ ”’ 
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Mr. Henpeckt’s Mistake. 


THEY stood beneath the mistletoe, 
The light was just a trifle dim, 

And it was rather bold of him 

To kiss the one he caught, you know, 
Because it led to bitter strife, 

For, in mistake, he kissed his wife ! 





Christmas Cheer. 


(Mr. J. B. Maple, father of Sir 
Blundell Maple, has given an order for a 
12lb. joint of beef to be presented as a 
Christmas-box to every man employed 
by the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany on the Hampstead route.’’ —Vide 
Press. | 


A KINDLY act! It is but meat 

That we should praise, not cuss him ; 
The wives of those who have this treat 
Will feel inclined to ‘‘’bus(s) ”? him! 








Made of all Things. 


MADE of all things, mixed mince tart, 
Give me back my quiet heart. 
Palpitation shakes my breast, 

Waiter, take away the rest. 

Hear my vow before you go, 

No more tarts shall serve me so! 


3y this molar’s frantic twinge, 
By these cheeks of pallid tinge, 
By that suet chopped in bits 
(Mere remembrance brings on fits) 
3y dyspepsia’s direst woe, 

No more tarts shall serve me so! 





3y that brandy’s bilious taste 

By these pains about the waist, 
Pains that very plainly tell, 

I’ve fed, not wisely, but too well ; 
3y these pains which will not go, 


No more tarts shall serve me so! 


Made of all things; thou art gone, 
Thine effects remain alone, 
Though I fly to flowing bow] 
"Twill not ease my tortured soul, 
Can I cease to love thee? No! 
Wherefore, therefore serve me so ? 
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THE TOAST. 


Here's looking towards you, my good old friend, Time, 
May the sand in your glass ever run; 

Once again ’cross the snow comes the glad Christmas chime, 
And finds us still working——like “ Fun.” 





Nomenclature. 


Richman.— Look here, Oddasy, I want a really original name 


for my little daughter—something classical, you know. 


you suggest ?”’ 


Oddasy.—‘‘ Well, I suppose she’ll be an heiress some day. 


9 


do you think of Pursephone ? 


A Proposal. 


What do 
What 





‘‘You have done the latter already,” said the haughty beauty, 


with a scornful smile. 


before you dared to think of proposing to me,”’ 


Seasonable Sentiments. 


“You must have discarded your senses 


“Apr is vanity,” sighed the Turkey, noting on the almanac the 
near approach of Christmas. ‘We are such stuff as dreams are 
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m Pudding, looking out of the 


larder window, 


then 
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CHRISTMAS UP TO DATE. 


A Nororiovus CoMPaANyY 


The Liberal Truth. 


(‘Sir William Harcourt has written 
to Mr. Morley that he resigns the cares 
of Opposition leadership in the House of 
Commons. He is conscious of the fact 
that his party will no longer follow 
him.’’} 

SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT (Log.): — 


I am sick of the lot 
(It’s a trifle too “‘ hot” 
Of dissension, and efforts to“ blind" me, 
For how am I to lead 
When I may say, indeed, 
I have no one, to speak of, behind me ? 


I am sure I have tried 
Along smoothly to glide, 
But confess I’ve had more than one 
stumble, 
And, without more ado, 
Would own I'm in a “ stew,’ 
But I like not the “pie” that is 
“humble”! 


' 


Candid. 
First Gaol Bira Whe: 
[ exper tb ter spend | 


Second Ditto. In ‘quod 


” 


‘‘ PRO-MOTOR! 


Are Christmas Boxes 
Satisfactory ? 
WHAT THE PostMAN THINKS :— 


Well, I’m sure, of all the questions 
That I’ve ever yet been asked 
This ere question takes the biscuit and 
the cake! 
I do not like suggestions 
So mysteriously masked, 
When my yearly little present is at stake. 
Satisfactory ? Good gracious! 
I should rather think they are, 
They just meet the postman’s most 
important need ; 
And throughout this kingdom spacious 
Every postman near or far 
Thinks they're very satisfactory, indeed ! 
He has thought the matter oug, and he 
thinks beyond a doubt 
That they're very satisfactory, indeed ! 
When you've kept on walking, walking 
Through a long and weary year, 
Ringing bells and knocking myriads of 
knocks ; 


Want I 
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From a quid to half-a-dollar, 
Or a tanner at the least, 
They for happiness are just the sort of seed ; 
When you’re feeling rather “ holler” 
And could do a Christmas feast— 
Well, they’re very satisfactory, indeed! 
When the larder’s far from full, and to 
fill it is a pull, 
They are very satisfactory, indeed ! 


Coox’s OPINION :— 


Why, the question is ‘‘ owdacious ” 
Satisfactory? 0, lor’! 
What a question for a funny picture book ! 
Gracious goodness, and, good gracious, 
What is Christmas Boxes for, 
But to satisfy the butler and the cook ? 
Now, our “‘ perks ’’ are disappearing, 
And our wages getting low, 
For a Christmas Box we’ve yearly greater 
need; 
When the New Year’s daily nearing, 
And we watch the old year go, 
Oh, they’re very satisfactory, indeed ! 
When the year is at its close, gracious 
goodness only knows, 
They are very satisfactory, indeed! 


What with baking, roasting, boiling, 
Morning, afternoon, and night, 
Cook’s life’s about as hard as it can be; 
And her palms just want the oiling 
Which at Christmas time is right 
To relieve her live of its monotonee. 
What’s a crown to butcher, groeer, 
And the baker? so to speak, 
Not to like it shows a grasping sort of 
greed ! 
Shall cook let them off? Oh, no, sir, 
For she finds that Christmas week 
Really’s very satisfactory, indeed ! 
Yes, she finds beyond a doubt when she 
takes her “‘ Sunday out,” 
That it’s very satisfactory, indeed! 


THE TRADESMAN’S VIEW :— 


Satisfactory? You’re laughing! 
Laughing smugly in your sleeve, 
At the blackmail that a tradesman has 
to pay; 
It’s unkind to keep on chaffing, 
While us tradesmen has to grieve 
At the profits what we have tochuck away. 
Here’s the butler open-handed 
Comes a marching in the shop, 
And here’s cook awaiting slyly at the 
door ; 
As against me both are banded 
Why I wish the game to stop, 
As I do not want to box them any more ; 
For, I’m sure you will admit, I have had 
enough of it, 
And I do not want to box them any more. 


THE PvusBuic’s Point oF VIBW :— 


Satisfactory? I question 
If it’s altogether so— 
When demands grow every Christmas 
worse and worse; 
Moderation’s my suggestion ; 
For extortion, don’t you know, 
Plays the Dickens with the Christmas 
Boxer’s purse. 
Take the postman, I admit his 
Is a very decent claim, 
And some others have a claim that’s 
fairly clear, 
3ut it is a thousand pities 
Every person tries the game 
Whom you happen to have seen through- 
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WELL, I SHALL 
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I THOUGHT I DESERVED MY CHRISTMAS BOX.” 





NO CHRISTMAS BOX 


“WELL, 


“WHAT! 


ARE CHRISTMAS BOXES SATISFACTORY P? 
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The Spectre of Castle Blobbs. 


CHarrer 1, 


“ Wet, all I can say is,” growled Mr. Blobbs emphatically ; 
“that living in a place like this, with nary a soul regen | near, not 
even a tradesman, one might just as well be in the middle of the 
Great Sarah.” 
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A NICE, COMFORTABLE FAMILY CASTLE, WITH A WALKING SPECTRE. 


** Sahara, pa, dear,” said Miss Blobbs. 

“ Anna ria,”’ said Mr. Blobbs severely, “‘ J said Sarah, and I 
didn't buy Castle Blobbs for myself and hairs for ever to be con- 
tradicted. Not that I don’t think I’ve beenrushed. The auctioneer 
said it was a nice, comfortable family castle, with a walking spectre 
chucked in. Well! we've been here nearly six months now and J 
ain’t seen no spectre and-—-and—t ain't comfortable.” 

Mr. Benjamin Blobbs was giving full vent to his dissatisfied feel- 
ings. He had bought Kennelam Castle—for what the auctioneer 
called “a mere song,” and Blobbs ‘a pretty tune ”’—from the next- 
of-kin of the eccentric Lord Kennelam, a nobleman of reputed fabu- 
lous wealth, who had died intestate ; belieing his reputation. 

Blobbs’ idea had been laudable enough. It was to give his“ kids”’ 
(as he called them), Anna Maria and Henniker Blobbs, “a run with 
the best of em.” But, alas! for Blobbs. On the very first day of 
his arrival he had offended the county gentry for miles round by 
re-christening Kennelam Castle (‘just to give the musty old place 
a fresh start,” he said), and would-be callers retired in alarm on 
seeing, adhering to the grim portals, the startling legend— 

** Castle Blobbs, 
** And at Lawrence Poultney Lane, London.” 


His London servants, atthe mere mention of the word “ spectre,” 
had forsaken him en bloc, and had it not been for two applicants, 
‘** James,” a footman, and “ Kizzie,”’ a lady’s maid, the whole esta- 
blishment would have had to be run by village help. 

Mrs. Stubbs, the housekeeper, had been indiioed by Mr. Blobbs to 
brave the “ ghost,’’ but then Mrs. 8. was playing for a high stake. 
Mr. Blobbs was a widower, and ‘“‘ who knows,” sighed Mrs. Stubbs, 
“he might be No. 2.” 

The Lord of Castle Blobbs had stood the state of affairs for nearly 
six months, but had, at last, broken out, and, sitting at breakfast in 
the “‘ pictur’ gallery,’ was giving his private views of the castle to his 
son and daughter. 

“For two brass fardens.”’ conti: i Mr. Blobbs, bitter); 

k th ele 
“Well, I this in awl pa 


pnniker. * It’s quite the style, you know, if only people would 




















call, and ‘James’ is going to teach me good—I mean, society— 


manners, and riding and ——”’ 


‘There again,” interrupted Mr. Blobbs. ‘‘There’s that fellow— 
I only took him because I — he would just fit Tom’s livery— 
struts about all day with his 
lace belonged to him. It ain’t right, and it creases his clothes. If 


t wasn’t he had a character for Sir Phillip, I’d send him to the 


rightabout.” 


‘*Don’t do that, pa,”’ exclaimed Anna Maria, quickly. ‘ You 
mightn’t get another as good,” she added, with a heightened colour. 
“ Henniker, please ring for my maid.” 

‘* Kizzie,” said Miss Blobbs, as the lady’s maid appeared, ‘‘ I’m 
ready for you. Should Mrs. Delacourt or Lady Mary Kennelam 
call, you can say I’m—— 

“Out, miss?’ asked ‘‘ Kizzie,’’ with her handkerchief to her 


mouth. 


‘‘Mercy on us, no!” roared Mr. Blobbs. ‘‘ Come and fetch me, 
and I’ll give ’em a right hearty welcome, and you half-a-dollar, my 


dear.”’ 


‘¢T will be sure to remember, sir. But the half—er—er—dollar 
said ‘‘ Kizzie,’”’ as she followed her mistress. 
‘*You should have made it half-a-quid, governor,” said Mr. 
Henniker. ‘‘That class of girl don’t take less. I always give 
‘James’ that for any little favour.”’ 
‘‘ You give James half-a 
** Yes, but he always asks me to bank it for him till it grows into 


is of no consequence, 


99 


something worth having.” 


‘‘Like his imperence!’’ shouted Mr. Blobbs, banging his fist on 
yes, ‘James,’ you can clear away.”’ 

Mr. Blobbs’s half-uttered threat was stopped by the entrance of 
the individual in question, whom he watched with wrathful eyes 
clumsily packing up the breakfast tray. The master of the castle 
wanted a vent to his rage, and here was one. 

“You clumsy rascal!’’ he roared; ‘is that the way you wait at 
table?, You'll have to go. Go! Do you hear? You’ve never been 
used to polite society.” 

“‘ Nor you either, Mr. Tallow Chandler,” said the footman putting 
down the tray ; ‘‘ confound you, sir. How dare you talk to me like 
that? Old as you are I’ve half a mind to————I beg your pardon, 
sir, I was forgetting myseif.”’ 


the table; ‘if I thought 











COGITATING OVER A SLIP OF PAPER. 


“IT should jest think you was, young feller,’’ gasped Mr. Blobbs, 
watching James as he hurried out. ‘‘ The imperence.” 
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‘* It’s a rum go,” murmured James, ‘“‘ and may be worth all the 
trouble, not to mention the insults. Old Uncle Kennelam was mad 
enough for anything. If, by hook or crook, I can get old Tallow 
Chandler out from amongst his hondchesters. By Jove! How the 
old boy stared to-day when I swore at him!” and “James” rolled 
on his bed in paroxysms of laughter. 


“What a funny thing for Uncle Kennelam to do,” said ‘ Kizzie,” 
studying her paper as she slowly prepared for the night. ‘I wonder 
why he selected only poor little me. He must mean the picture 
gallery. If only they wouldn’t use it as a ‘living room,’ as they 
call it, how much easier it would be! Let mesee,” and‘ Kizzie” 
conned over the few lines the paper contained. 


** «Search and search and you will find 
Your uncle’s left a store behind, 

*Mid lovely dame and courtly knight, 
The riches soon will come to sight. 
Go, modest maiden, search with care, 
A husband’s also waiting there.’ 


He must mean the gallery, but I don’t like the last line. He surely 
can never mean Mr. Henniker Blobbs. Ugh!” 


(To be continued.) 








Waftings from the Wings. 

Lord and Lady Algy is evidently going to be as successful at 
the Avenue as it was at the Comedy. The company will take a 
well-earned rest this week, but will start again on Boxing Day, 
prepared to see the New Year in, and perhaps out. Why not? For 
there is this to be said for the British public—it knows a good play 
when it sees it, and recognises first-class acting at sight. It is late 
in the day to praise Lord and Lady Algy, especially as a run of close 
on 250 nights is the best kind of praise, but Mr. Carton has given us 
a play that cannot be seen or praised too often. 

‘*Good wine needs no bush,” but even a good play requires good 
acting, and this play gets it, full measure and running over. The 
Marquis of Quarmby of Mr. Eric Lewis, with his side whiskers, 
Nonconformist constituency, and unctuous resourcefulness, his 
positively ecclesiastical reputation, and his loose morals, is a 
splendid bit of characterisation. Mr. Arthur Williams as Brabazon 
Tudway, the irascible bone-boiler, plunged by his wife into the 
vortex of fashionable society, is humorous to a degree. The Duke 
of Mr. Henry Kemble leaves nothing to be desired. The Crosby 
Jethro and Captain Standidge of Mr. Lyston Lyle ‘and Mr, 
K.. H. Kelly respectively are portraits from life. Mr. Volpe’s 
valet and Mr. Henry Ford’s jockey, are capital studies. 

Of the ladies, Miss Fannie Ward makes an altogether charming 
Mrs. Brabazon Tudway, while the Mrs. Vokins of Mrs. Charles 
Calvert must be seen to be believed. Minor parts are well acted by 
Messrs. Matthews, Goring, Weatherly, Byron, and Stephenson, and 
Mesdames Marion Sterling, Daisy Campbell, and Ethel Gain. 

And if this much can be said of the caste generally, in what terms 
are we to refer to the Lord and Lady Algy of Mr. Charles Hawtrey 
and Miss Compton? Mr. Hawtrey has created many characters, 
all of them admirable, but never has he done anything more 
admirable than his Lord Algernon Chetland. Beneath the worldly 
cynicism of the character there runs a vein of half-ashamed, 
apologetic kindliness, that makes one understand Mrs. Tudway’s 
exclamation, ‘‘ I believe you are good, very good!”’ and his reply 
that ‘“‘ That is not the general opinion,’’ affects one, as does that 
humour which trembles upon the verge of tears. The subtlety of 
Mr. Hawtrey’s performance in Act3 I. and III. is equalled by the 
splendid fun he gives us in Act II. as the intoxicated Duke of 
Marlborough at the fancy dress ball. Then, without one 
exaggeration or one touch that could possibly offend the most 
fastidious, he keeps his audience screaming with laughter. The 
serene and guileless smile which he adopts throughout this scene is 
not the least clever part of a remarkable performance. 

In Miss Compton, Mr. Hawtrey has just-the support he needs, 
and all that is said of his Lord may be applied with but little 
modification to Miss Compton’s Lady Algy. For once, at any rate, 
the “‘ happy ending ” is perfectly artistic. That two such charming 
people should remain in disagreement at the final ‘‘ curtain would 
have been so exceedingly distressing to the audience that they 
would undoubtedly have called for Mr. Carton on the first night and 
lynched him. 

“ Seldom has a more delightful comedy been seen ; never has a 
comedy been more delightfully performed. 

Crown THEATRE.—The first grand pantomime at the Crow 
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Isaac Cohen on a scale of magnificence unprecedented in South 
London, and will be played by a company eminent in their several 
branches of art. New and elaborate scenery has been painted for 
this production by A. Terraine and McLennan. In the story the 
author, while investing it with novelty and fanciful variations, 
maintains the time-honoured tradition of the famous “ Dick 
Whittington” in all sincerity, being true to the little ones who 
look for the delightful romance in its essential particulars, yet com- 
plying with the up-to-date demand for spectacular wonders and 
seasonable wholesome fun. 

At the Empire Theatre on Boxing night, the original champion 
—r Bicycle Polo Team will give their exhibition of bicycle 
polo. 

_ Paderewski played the piano at the Crystal Palace on the 10th 
instant to an overwhelming audience, who demonstrated joy 
exhilarated with ecstacy and excitement. Certainly, the artist s 
rendering of Schubert's well-known Impromtu in B flat was 
delightful; likewise Chopin’s Nocturnal and Liszt's Etude and 
Rhapsodie. At the termination a furore of applause was given 
him, who, in the fulness of appreciation and generous feeling, played 
one of Chopin's valses. He plays without any score, and there is 


not the slightest indication of arrogance. He is simple, sincere, 
and superior, Miss Florence Monteith sang a couple of French 
songs of the conventional dirgy kind. e orchestra played 


Schuman’s Symphony in D minor, Sullivan’s overture to Macbeth, 
and a bright and rhythmical set of Esquisses Polonaises by a very 
young composer, Miss Maud Matras, who dedicates her composition 
to Paderewski, to the latter's unqualified appreciation, who ex- 
pressed himself as ‘‘ much pleased with it, ps | thought it exceed- 
ingly clever, and very well scored." With such a recommendation 
Miss Maud Matras will feel encouraged to pursue the development 
of her musical gifts, which foreshadow exceeding promise. 

““Who’s Who?” for the 51st time, is again cast upon us. I’ve 
D(o)ug alas into this annual biographical dictionary, and find that 
it is (S)laden with more than 8,000 biographies of men and women 
who are unhappy enough to possess a history, respectively. To the 
augmentation of this aggregation there seems no end, and the 
reading thereof is an aggravation of the flesh. The tersest and 
crispest description of an individual’s life I ever read was, ‘‘ The 
deceased gentleman never married, held no appointment, and his 
life was uneventful.’’ Clearly this happy man never sought shelter 
within the fast expanding covers of “‘ Who's Who.”” The volume is 
growing bulky, and if Mr. Douglas Sladen puts in 1,500 new names 
annually the landlady’s apprehension of the fate awaiting David 
Copperfield will overtake it. It will burst, not with “ wittles,” but 
with vanity. 

‘“‘The Erasmic Annual”’ is a new competitor for literary honours. 
The opening Christmas story, ‘‘ For Love of Her,” is contributed 
by Guy Boothby, and followed by “ Old Joe's Substitute,” by a 
former writer in fun, G. R. Sims. There are several comic deli- 
neations printed in colour, and the handsome cover makes the 
whole very presentable. A fine coloured plate, ‘‘ Madonna and 
Child,” accompanies the Annual, 

‘The Christmas Catalogue, 1898,” is a comprehensive guide to the 
present Christmas season’s books, periodicals, Christmas cards, and 
stationery. It is an attractive illustrated catalogue, and a useful 
reference book. The cover is a 17th century incident, and an 
example of the latest results of colour printing. 

“The Road” Christmas number, 1898, has been issued. The 
merits of this handsome annual are of the highest character. 

Tom Smith’s Crackers this season clearly surpass those of last 
Christmas in novelty and design. There are Santa Claus stockings, 
a house full of novelties, lantern lotteries, Klondike curios, monster 
art, toy, and musical crackers. Such an adjunct to the Christmas 
dinner-table increases its delectability, sans doubt. 
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A Liberal Offer. 
(The Daily Mail offers to pay £100 to any bond-fide Liberal who 


will help them to rally the party.) 4 


Now, here's a chance you must not fail 
To take, behold the Daily Mail 
Offers £100 to pay 
To any Liberal who may 
Render them assistance hearty 
By rallying of his party. 
The Tories read with looks askance, 
To gain the gift they have no chance. 
But any Liberal who tries 

th i those WHO8C PUFHS is bnin, 


Should show up and go in and win. 
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See is, stan oot oe Se aon a eae 


BEER 
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| “On Things in General.” 


By Mr. “ Fun’s’’ WAaSHERWOMAN. 














I WONDER wen that Dreyfus affair 
will be finished? It’s about time it was. 
They’ve been ’avin’ free fights over it in 
the French Chamber,in wich there is 
sertinly room for improvement. The 
French ain’t very perlite wen they’re 
’xcited, the polish gets scratched off a 
bit. 

Mr. Clement Scott, the dramatick 
critick (if you ain’t ever ’eard of ’im it 
ain’t ’is fault) torks about retirin’ from 
the press of wurk—and good wurk, on 
the ’ole—that ’e’s been doin’ for many 
years. Great Scott! I didn’t think ’e 
was of a retirin’ nachur. 

The Druce—I means the deuce—take 
it! Idon’t beleave that there coffin is 
goin’ to be opened arter all, Sir Matthew | 
White Ridley ’as put ’is spoke in, an’ 
‘‘the vault is to remain ‘ undiscovered ’ 
for the present.’’ If the decishun ’ad 
rested with us wimmen we woud soon 
’ave known wot was, an’ wot was not, 
inside. Not that we’re kurius—oh, no! 

Mr. Hooley ’as been xamined agin by 
Mr. Registrar Hood, an’ must be gettin’ 
fair sick of it. By-the-bye, it woud take 
a smart bankrupt to hood-wink the 
Registrar. 

‘*When found, make a note of.” 
Madame Patti is goin’ to be marrid to 
Baron Olop Rudolf (Rolf) Cederstrom in 
the spring. ‘‘ Love’s old sweet song ’’— 

| eh? ’E’s a Swede, an’ I ’opes ’e will 

' make a good ’usbing to one who ’as 
*itherto got ’er livin’ for ‘‘a mere song.” 
Madame Patti, as I dessay you know, ’as 
a castle in Wales, wich is better than 
‘‘a castle in the air,” any day. 

I suppose the armed lunatic who 
got in the Bank of England wanted 
an extra speshul sort of Christ- 
mas dinner. ’EK was more darin’ 
even than ‘‘The Man who broke 
the Bank at Monte Carlo,” and 
‘‘Here upon Guard am I” don’t seem 
quite a suitable song for the Bank 
offishuls. “The Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street ’’ must ’ave bin a-dozin’. 

May you all spend a Merry and ’Appy 
Christmas! Don’t forget those wot is 
poorer off than yourselves. The Editor 
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ONE TO KATE. ‘as got my address, an’ don’t you forget 
it ! 
Old Culpepper ‘**Ire's a lovely bit o’ mistletoe, Kate ; just four berries. Now, how — 
about your kisses for ‘em ?”’ ~aeneee ———— 
Kate.—* You're quite welcome to take them, Sir from your wife." Little Girl (thinking of Santa Claus). 


‘‘ Ma, will you lend me your ‘ bloomers’ 
for a Christmas stocking? ”’ 











A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge, most agreeable to take. 


TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 


CONSTIPATION, HEMORRHOIDS, 
BILE, HEADACHE, LOSS OF APPETITE, 
GASTRIC & INTESTINAL TROUBLES. 


67. SOUTHWARK STREET. LONDON. &.6.; AND SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 











